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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim, 
however, is to giveits readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Txnms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address“ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida Depot, N. Y.” 


The Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties ; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H. Tuackxer, Superintendent. 
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Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c., 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings ; 
Gothic and other patterns. 

C. Exvtis, Master-workman. 





Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 


by the Community. ’ 
8. Newnovse, Superintendent. 


SewingeSilkst ‘Merchants and ‘Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Caer, O. H. Mitter, C. Orns, Agents. 


Traveling-Bags: an Assortment “of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 


Mrs. wee } Superintendents, 


wee Teen 


Palm-leaf Hats. manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 











Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
E. L. Hatcu, Miller. 
Job-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 


executed at the CrrcuLar Ofiice. 
: G. CAMPBELL. 


Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 


Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Newark Commune. 


WILLIAM R. INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 


Manufacturers of Printing-Presses, Jewelers’ Tools, 
Machinists’ Lathes, &c. 


HEDENBURG BUILDING, NEWARK, N. J. 





PFPrutney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 
ing and Milling. Address, 


M. L. WORDEN,....- PUTNEY, VT. 
Wallinsfora Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OF FICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 








The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and 

ublished atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
* £ 

Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 

fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; “(2d and 3rd) of the 


Onerwa Association. Price 12 1-2 ots. 


BaxPast Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail ta all 
parts of the country. 

s@s~ Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circulur, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 
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Two Records of Creation. 

We have been somewhat interested in reading a little 
book by Hugh Miller, (formerly an Aberdeen stone- 
cutter—now a leading Geologist,) entitled ‘ The Two 
Records, the Mosaic and Geological ;’ and propose to 
make some extracts for our readers. We are not 
prepared to endorse the speculations we quote, but 
think they look toward the truth, and can recommend 
their effect on faith. The author takes the ground 
that the six days of the Mosaic creation are to be re- 
garded not as natural days but periods of great ex- 
tent. Accomplished philologists, he says, admit this 
interpretation as not doing violence to the genius of 
the Hebrew language. Starting with this assump- 
tion, he first dismisses the three creative days which 
were occupied in arranging the heavenly bodies, as 
not being within the province of Geologic considera- 
tion. ‘Of the period,’ he says, ‘during which light 
was created—of the period during which a firma- 
ment was made to separate the waters from the wa- 
ters—or of the period during which the two great 
lights of the earth, with the other heavenly bodies, 
became visible from the earth’s surface, we need ex- 
pect to find no record in the rocks.’ He then pro- 
ceeds to a consideration of the remaining parts of 
the subject, as follows : 

The geologist, in his attempts to collate the 
Divine with the geologic record, has, I repeat, 
only three of the six periods of creation to ac- 
count for—the period of plants, the period of 
great sea-monsters and creeping things, and 
the period of cattle and beasts of the earth. 
He is called upon to question his systems and 
formations regarding the remains of these three 
great periods, and of these only. And the 
question once fairly stated, what, I ask, is the 
reply? All geologists agree in holding that the 
vast geological scale naturally divides into three 
great parts. There are many lesser divisions 
—divisions into systems, formations, deposits, 
beds, strata: but the master divisions, in each 
of which we find a type of life so unlike that 
of the others, that even the unpractised eye 
can detect the difference, are simply three,— 
the Paleozoic, or oldest fossiliferous division ; 
the Secondary or middie fossiliferous division ; 
aud the Tertiary, or latest fossiliferous division. 

In the first, or Paleozoic division, we find 
corals, crustaceans, molluscs, fishes, and, in its 
later formations, a few reptiles. But none of 
these classes of organisms give its leading char- 
acter to the Palwozoic,—they do not constitute 
its prominent feature, or render it more remark- 
able as a scene of life than any of the divisions 
which followed. That which chiefly distin- 
guished the Paleozoic from the Secondary and 
Tertiary periods was its gorgeous flora. It was 
emphatically the period of plants,—“‘ of herbs 
yielding seed after their kind.” In no other 
age did the world ever witness such a flora ;— 
the youth of the earth was peculiarly a green 
and umbrageous youth—a youth of dusk and 
tangled forests—of huge pines and stately ar- 
aucarias—of the reed-like calamite—the tall 
tree-fern—the sculptured sigillaria—and the 
hirsute lepidodendron. Wherever dry land, or 
shallow lake, or running stream appeared, from 
where Melville Island now pone out its ice- 
wastes, under the star of the Pole, to where 
the arid plains of Australia lie solitary, be- 
neath the bright cross of the south, a rank 
and luxuriant herbage cumbered every foot- 
breadth of the dank and steaming soil; and 
even to distant planets our earth must have 
shone through the enveloping cloud with a 
green and delicate ray. Of this extraordinary 
age of plants, we have our cheerful remembran- 
cers and witnesses in the flames that roar in 
our chimneys when we pile up the winter fire, 
—in the brilliant gas that now casts its light 
on this great assemblage, and that brightens up 
the streets and lanes of this vast city,—in the 
glowing furnaces that smelt our metals, and 
give moving power to our ponderous engines, 
—in the long dusky trains that, with shrick 
and snort, speed dart-like athwart our land- 
scapes,—and in the great cloud-enveloped ves- 
sels that darken the lower reaches of your no- 
ble river, and rush in foam over ocean and 
sea. The geologic evidence is so complete as 
to be patent to all, that the first great period 
of organized being was, as described ia the 
Mosaic record, peculiarly a period of herhs and 
trees, “ yielding seed after their kind.” 

The middle great period of the geologist— 
that of the Secondary division—possessed, like 
the earlier one, its herbs and plants, but they 


ous character than their predecessors, and no 
longer formed the prominent trait or feature of 
the creation to which they belonged. The pe- 
riod had also its corals, its crustaceans, its 
molluses, its fishes, and, in some one or two ex- 
ceptional instances, its dwarf mammals. But 
the grand existences of the age, the existences 
in which it excelled every other creation, ear- 
lier or later, were its huge creeping things—its 
enormous monsters of the deep,—-and, as shown 
by the impressions of their footprints stamped 
upon the rocks, its gigantic birds. It was pe- 
culiarly the age of egg-bearing animals, winged 
and wingless. Its wonderful whales, not how- 
ever, as now, of the mammalian, but of the 
reptilian class,—ichthyosaurs, plesiosaurs, and 
cetiosaurs must have tempested the deep; its 
creeping lizards and crocodiles, such as the 
teleosaurus, megalosaurus, and iguanodon,— 
creatures, some of which more than rivalled 
the existing elephant in height, and greatly 
more than rivalled him in bulk, must have 
crowded the plains, or haunted by myriads the 
rivers of the period; and we know that the 
footprints, of at least one of its many birds, 
are fully twice the size of those made by the 
horse or camel. We are thus prepared to 
demonstrate, that the second period of the ge- 
ologist was peculiarly and charaeteristically a 
period of whale-like reptiles of the sea, of 
enormous creeping reptiles of the land, and of 
numerous birds—-some of them of gigantic size ; 
and, in meet accordance with the fact, we find 
that the second Mosaic period with which the 
geologist is called on to deal was a period in 
which God created the fowl that flieth above 
the earth, with moving [or creeping] creatures, 
both in the waters and on land, and what our 
translation renders great whales, but what I 
find rendered in the margin, great sea-monsters. 

The Vertiary period had also its prominent 
class of existences. Its flora seems to have 
been no more conspicuous than that of the pres- 
ent time ; its reptiles occupy a very subordinate 
place; but its beasts of the field were by far 
the most wonderfully developed, both in size 
and numbers, that ever appeared upon the earth. 
Its mammoths and its mastodons, its rhinoce- 
roses and its hippopotami, its enormous dino- 
therium and collossal megatherium, greatly 
more than equalled in bulk the hugest mam- 
mals of the present time, and vastly exceeded 
them in number. The remains of one of its 
elephants, Elephas primigenius, are still so 
abundant amid the frozen wastes of Siberia, 
that what have been not inappropriately term- 
ed ‘‘ivory quarries” have been wrought among 
their bones for more than a hundred years.— 
Even in our own country, of which, as I 
have already shown, this elephant was for long 
ages a native, so abundant are the skeletons 
and tusks, that there is searcely a local museum 
in the kingdom that has not its specimens dug 
out of the Pleistocene deposits in the neigh- 
berhood. And with this ancient elephant there 
were meetly associated in Britain, as on the 
Northern Continents generally all around the 
globe, many other mammals of corresponding 
magnitude. ‘(Grand indeed,” says an English 
naturalist, “‘was the fauna of the British Is- 
lands in those early days. Tigers, as large 
again as the biggest Asiatic species, lurked in 
ancient thickets ; elephants of nearly twice the 
bulk of the largest individuals that now exist in 
Africa or Ceylon, roamed in herds; at least 
two species of rhinoceros forced their way 
through the primeval forest ; and the lakes and 
rivers were tenanted by hippopotami as bulky, 
and with as great tusks, as those of Africa.”—— 
The massive cave-bear, and large cave-hyena, 
belonged to the same formidable group, with at 
least two species of great oxen (Bos longif- 
rons and (Bos primgenius,) with a horse of 
smaller size, and an elk (Megaceros Hibernicus,) 
that stood ten feet four inches in height. Tru- 
ly, this tertiary age—this third and last of the 
geologic periods—was peculiarly the age of 
great *‘ beasts of the earth after their kind, and 
of cattle after their kind.” 

It has been urged, however, that this 
scheme of periods is irreconcilable with that 
Divine ‘reason’? for the institution of the 
Sabbath, which he who appointed the day of 
old, has, in his goodness vouchsafed to man.— 
I have failed to see any force in the objection. 
God, the Creator, who wrought during six 
periods, rested during the seventh period ; and 
as we have noevidence whatever that he recom- 
menced his work of creation—as, on the con- 
trary, man seems to be the Jast formed of 
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presumption is strong that his Sabbath is an 
extended period, not a natural day, and that 
the work of Redemption is his Sabbath-day’s 
work. AndsoI cannot see that it in the 
least interferes with the integrity of the reason 
rendered, to read it as follows :—Work during 
six periods, and rest on the seventh ; for in six 
periods the Lord created the heavens and the 
earth, and on the seventh period je rested.— 
The Divine periods may have been very great, 
the human periods very small ; just as a vast 
continent or the huge earth itself is very great, 
and a map or geographieal globe very small ; 
but, if, in the map or globe, the proportions be 
faithfully maintained, and the seale, though a 
minute one, be true in all its parts and appli- 
cations, we pronounce the map or globe, not- 
withstanding the smallness of its size, a faith- 
ful copy. Were man’s Sabbaths to be kept 
as enjoined, and in the Divine proportions, it 
would scarcely interfere with the logic of the 
‘‘ reason annexed to the fourth commandment,” 
though in this matter, as im all others in which 
man can be an imitator of God, the imitation 
would be a miniature one. 

The work of Redemption may, I repeat, be 
the work of God’s Sabbath day. What, I ask 
viewed as a whole, is the prominent character- 
istic of geologic history, or of that correspond- 
ing history of ereation, which furms the grand- 
'y-fashioned vestibule of the sacred volume ?— 

f both alike the leading eharaeteristic is pro- 
gress. In both alike we find an upward 
progress from dead matter to the humbler 
forms of vitality, and from thenee to the high- 
er. And after great cattle and beasts of the 
earth had, in due order, succeeded inanimate 
plants, sea-monsters, and moving creatures 
that had life, the moral agent, man, enters up- 
on the scene. Previous to his appearance on 
earth, each succeeding elevation in the long 
upward march had been a result of creation.— 
The creative fiat went forth, and dead matter 
came into existence. The ereative fiat went 
forth, and plants, with the lower animal forms, 
came into existence. The ereative fiat went 
forth, and the oviparous animals—-birds and 
reptiles, came into existence. The creative 
fiat went forth, and the mammiferous animals 
—cattle and beasts of the earth, came into ex- 
istence. And, finally, last in the series, the 
creative fiat’ went forth, and responsible, im- 
mortal man, came into existence. But has 
the course of progress come, in consequence, 
to aclose? No! God’s work of elevating, 
raising, heightening—of making the high in due 
progression succeed the low—=still goes on.— 
But man’s responsibility, his immortality, his 
God-implanted instincts respecting an eternal 
future, forbid that that work of elevation and 
progress should be, as in all the other instan- 
ces, a work of creation. To create would be 
to supersede. God’s work of elevation now is 
the work of fitting and preparing peceable, im- 
perfect man, for a perfect, impeccable, future 
state. God’s seventh day’s work is the work 
of Redemption. And, read in this light, his 
reason vouchsafed to man for the institution of 
the Sabbath is found to yield a meaning of 
peculiar breadth and emphasis. God, it seems 
to say, rests on his Sabbath from his creative 
labors, in order that by his Sabbath-day’s work 
he may save and elevate you; rest ye also on 
your Sabbaths, that through your codperation 
with him in this great work ye may be eleva- 
ted and saved. Made originally in the image 
of God, let God be your pattern and example. 
Engaged in your material and temporal em- 
ployments, labor in the proportions in which 
he labored ; but in order that you may enjoy 
an eternal future with him, rest also in the 
proportions in which he rests. 

One other remark, ere I conclude. In the 
history of the earth which we inhabit, molluses, 

fishes, reptiles, mammals, had each in succes- 
sion their periods of vast duration; and then 
the human period began——the period of a 
fellow-worker with God, created in God’s own 
image. What is to be the next advance? Is 
there to be merely a repetition of the past ;— 
an introduction a second time of man made in 
the image of God? No! The geologists in 
those tables of stone, which form his records, 
finds no cxample of dynasties, once passed 
away, again returning. There has been no 
repetition of the dynasty of the fish—of the 
reptile—of the mammal. The dynasty of the 
future is to have glorified man for its inhabit- 
ant; but itis to be the dynasty—*‘ the sing- 
dom,” not of glorified man made in the image 
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man In the doctrine of the two conjoined 
natures, human and Divine, and in the further 
doctrine that the terminal dynasty is to be 
peculiarly the dynasty of Him in whom the 
natures are man , we find that required pro- 
gression beyond which progress cannot go.— 
We find the point of elevation never to be ex- 
ceeded meetly coincident with the final period 
never to be terminated—the infinite in height 
harmoniously associated with the eternal in 
duration. Creation and the Creator meet at 
one point and in ene person. The long as- 
cending line from dead matter to man has been 
a progress Godwards, not an asymptotical pro- 
gress, but destined from the beginning to fur- 
nish a point of union ;—and oceupying that 
point as true God and true man, as Creator 
and ereated, we recognize the adorable Mon- 
areh of ali the Future! 
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The Needs of Labor. 


At the present time there ave probably not less 
than fifty-thousand persons in the city of New- 
York alone, who are out of employment, and at 
the same time there is work enough in the country, 
and railroads enough to carry these persons to it ; 
yet no step has been taken to restore the natura] 
equilibrium of supply and demand in the case. 
The present state of laborers is not an exceptional 
one; for conditions beyond Luman forecast, ren- 
der disturbances between labor and laborers inevi- 
table and frequent, though in part self-regulating, 
and less distressing than are felt in the present 
crisis. But it will be seen, we think, that society 
needs to be reérgamized and reaénimated, before it 
will be prepared to attend to the wants of labor 
and laborers, and to counteract these disturbing 
influences on business. To successfully meet and 
combat the physical and moral evils attending 
such times, the following conditions, at least, are 
necessary : 

1. All perscns should be educated for more 
than one kind of industry; (the theories of politi- 
cal economists to the contrary notwithstanding ;) 
thus greatly diminishing the possibility of any 
man being deprived of useful employment. 

2. Every person should be unhampered by any 
special social ties that would tend to make him a 
fixture of any particular place, and slavishly at- 
tached to particular persons and things; thus it 
would be possible for him at any time to shift, if 
necessary, the scene of his labors from one conti- 
nent to another. 

3. Labor should be perfectly organized; and 
instead of leaving every man to compete for labor 
with all other men, he should be a part of a par- 
ticular organization—one well defined and whose 
parts are perfectly known, and this particular or- 
ganization should be a portion of a greater labor 
organization—a national one if you please, whose 
function should be to take cognizance of the de- 
mands for, and the supplies of labor. 

But these conditions can never be enjoyed until 
men acknowledge the sovereignty of Jesus Christ; 
for it is the function of his government to destroy | 
sin and selfishness which lie at the bottom of| 
competition and disorganization,—and his office} 
to raise man from the cramping influences of mar-| 
riage familism to the more benign influences of a 
universal Christian brotherhood, which, while it 
conserves all of the isolated family relation that 
is good, also introduces man to the universal hu- 
man family, and makes him emphatically a cos- 
mopolite. When sin,—the fundamental necessity 
of human government—is destroyed, it is not 
unreasonable to expect that the same organizing 
talent, which is now employed in organizing ar- 
mies and navies, and courts of justice, &c., will 
find exercise im building up a more stupendous 
and positively beneficial labor organization than 
has ever been conceived ot. Then ‘Industrial 
Armies,’ instead of devastating ones, will be or- 
ganized for the subjugation of continents. 
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Combination in Farming. 


Association is economical in many ways—of 
time, as well as of money. Its distribution of 
labors and responsibilities secures not only the 
proper skill for the execution of things, but also, 
what is of the first importance, the timely doing 
of them. For instance, while all the usual de- 
tails of farm duties, the taking care of stock, pre- 
paring wood for fuel, fencing, &<., can be carried on 
with perfect regularity through the winter, there is 
also anaccumulation of force secured by combina- 
tion which can be applied toa systematic course of 


and to the preparation of all manner of needed 
farm implements on the other. In ordinary farm- 
ing, with a single hired man and boy, little can be 
done in the winter besides the ordinary routine of 
chopping and ‘chores,’ and spring is apt to come 
upon the farmer when he is but half prepared. 
Then all is hurry and vexation, and the profits of 
the season are seriously impaired by the lack of 
those mature provisions that should have been 
made beforehand. By a natural division of labor, 
Association makes the work of winter preparation 
easy and effectual; we do not have to look forty 
ways at once, as we should have to do if we were 
trying to carry on all necessary operations singly ; 
but the different groups have each a separate res- 
ponsibility which ensures the best of feeling and 
attention. One party goes to the woods, leaving 
another to take charge of the barn and the cattle, 
while a third is engaged in teaming, and a fourth 
is at work on agcicultural implements and prepara- 
tions for the next summer’s campaign. There is, 
in fact, a possibility in Association of carrying this 
division of responsibility too far, allowing it to 
take the place of ready-handed energy, but for 
this evil there are always counteracting remedies 
which may be applied. 





Communism and the Death Question. 
Bath, Me., Feb. 15, 1855, 
Dear Frrenpvs: 

When TI received the first No. of the Circular 
in January Jast, I was very much pleased, for it 
had been so long since I had heard anything from 
the Community that I began to fear some evil 
might have happened. Although I was so much 
elated upon receiving the Circular again, I was 
somewhat cast down in reading it; for when I 
came to read the account of the death of Miss 
H—— aged 18 years, and brought up almost in 
the Community, I felt a great degree of sorrow 
that such a thing should happen in the society.— 
I do not believe that a person can die a premature 
death who has lived up to the rules of health or 
the natural laws of his being. I am satisfied 
from the many deaths in the Community that 
you have not arrived at a state of perfection, and 
I was very much pleased on reading the 2d No, 
of the Circulur, that you are not a stiffnecked 
people, but are seeking afler truth, open to con- 
viction, which will in time lead you into the whole 
truth. I agree with the theories promulgated in 
the Circular and other works of the Community. 
I have examined them well, and can subscribe to 
most all the principles advocated therein ; but, as 
the old saying is, preaching is one thing and prac-, 
tice another. It is very hard and self-denying to, 
get altogether clear of all our old habits; all old 
things must become new, not by merely saying 
so, but in reality. Rs * * 

You can see that I do not pretend to any lit- 
erary acquirements, my mind has been so absorbed 
in active business, that what I do is done in an 
off-hand way. The devil at times suggests to me 
to get married, and settle down, and live easy, 
and enjoy myself; but where are my associates— 
those who.can sympathize with me in my views 
and feelings? They are not here. No, I have 
had my mind made up so long on Association, 
that I do not thank him for the suggestion. 


Inclosed I send three dollars asa love-token 
for the Circular. I remain yoursin the truth 


of Christ. 6. D. R. 
REMARKS. 


1. It is a singular, and indeed an unheard of 
thing, that any class of ‘people should be held 
to account for the occurrence of deaths among 
them. The world ail die, and expect nothing else 
but to die; death is accounted the surest.of alj 
the natural laws; and it is but a short time since 
the mention of any faith contrary to the univer- 
sal rule of death, was counted to be mere insanity. 
Now, however, though the position of the world 
has not formally changed on the subject, we find 
ourselves liable, as a Community, to be challenged 
by those outside friends who are most in connec- 
tion with the world’s system, for.allowing deaths 
among us. We take thie fact as at least asign. 
of progress. Public sentiment must be rising 
toward the true standard. 

2. The fact that we stand as advocates and ex- 
ponents of the principles of faith against the 
power of disease and death, probably gives ooca- 
sion for this unusual sensitiveness about our wel- 
fare, and leads to the kind of comments adopted 
by our brother above. We have no objection io 
the exercise of a friendly degree of watchfulness 
toward us on this head; indeed we expect it, and 
shall be glad if it may be the means of stimulat- 
ing us to increased faith and fervency in the 
truth. But while due attention is given to the 
deaths that occur, they should not be allowed to 


of facts, which are somewhat important in their 
bearings on the whole truth of the case; such for 
instance as the recovery to comfortable health of 
many in the Community, who were before almost 
hopeless invalids; the general tendency to youth- 
full feelings and experience of persons advanced in 
life; the moral and physical vigor which enables 
us to dispense with sueh stimulants as tea, coffee, 
tobacco, &c.; and the general fact that so large a 
family lives from year to year without recourse to 
doctors or medicine. We have had deaths among 
us, it is true, and may, if the Lord pleases, con- 
tinue to have them; but even if we should pay a 
tax of this kind for the present in full proportion 
to that of the world, it will not affect the certain- 
ty that both cases of miraculous recovery. hke 
that of Harriet Hall, and a high average of health 
with total exemption from the evils of fussing 
medication and pill-doctoring, have attended the 
history of the Community. 

3. It is true that our position leads to the 
openly-avowed expectation of overcoming entirely 
disease and death, through the influx of resurrec- 
tion influences from Christ and the Primitive 
church. But we have never said or intimated that 
we should not die. On the other hand, the ex- 
vectation of overcoming death has been carefully 
qualified in our publications by certain annexed 
conditiens, which all persons should thoroughly 
master before assuming that there has been either 
failure or inconsistency in the course of our Com- 
munity experience thus far. The 15th Proposi- 
tion of our Social Theory is as follows: 


‘* ProposiTion xv.—The abolition of death 
is to be the Jast triumph of the kingdom of 
heaven ; and the subjection of all other powers 
to Christ, must go before it. 1 Cor. 15: 24 
—26. Isaiah 33: 22—24. 


“Note. 1.—This proposition can be shown to be 
rational as well as scriptural. The body cannot 
be saved from disease and death till Christ has 
control of the powers which determine the con- 
ditions of the body. The powers of lawand cus- 
tom, organizing society, determine the conditions 
of the body. For instance, the present form of 
society compels the mass of mankind to drag out 
life in excessive labor—a condition inconsistent 
with the welfare of the body. Before Christ can 
save the body, then, he must ‘put down all [pres- 
ent] authority and rule,’ and have power to or- 
ganize society anew. A physician cannot cure 
diseases generated in a pestilential dungeon, while 
the patient remains there. The marriage system 
is a part of the machinery of present society, 
which seriously affects the conditions of the body, 
as appears in Proposition 13 and note, and as will 
appear further hereafter. Christ must, therefore, 
have control of this department, and arrange sex- 
ual conditions according to the genius of his own 
kingdom, before he can push his conquests to vic- 
tory over death.”— Bible Communism, p. 39.—40. 

In another Note the conditions of attaining the 
full mastery of death are more explicitly given, as 
follows : 

“The chain efevils which helds humanity in 
ruin, has four links, viz., Ist, a breach with God; 
(Gen. 3: 8;) .2d, a disruption of the sexes, involv- 
ing a special curse on woman; (Gen. 3: 16;) 3d, 
the curse of gam > labor, bearing specially on 
man: (Gen. 3: 17—19;) 4th, the reign of disease 
and death. ( Gen. 3: 22—24.) These are all in- 
extricably complicated with each other. The 
true scheme of redemption begins with reconcilia- 
tion with God, proceeds first to a restoration of 
true relations between the sexes, then to a reform 
of the industrial system, and ends with victory 
over death. The sin-system, the marriage-sys- 
tem, the work-system, and the death-system, are 
all one, and must be abolished together. Holiness, 
Free-Love, Association in Labor, and Immortality, 
constitute the chain of redemption, and must come 
together in their true order.” —p. 41, 42. 

And yet again: 

‘“« Proposition xxv.—We can now see our 
way to victoryover death. Reconciliation with 
God opens the way for the reconciliation of the 
sexes. Reconciliation of the sexes emancipates 
woman, and opens the way for vital society.— 
Vital society increases strengih, diminishes 
work, and makes labor attractive, thus removing 
the antecedents of death. First we abolish sin, 
then shame, then the curse on woman of exhaus- 
ting child bearjng, thenthe curse on man of 
eaioaring ‘labor, and so we arrive regularly at 
the tree of life, (as per Gen. 3.)— p. 62. 

Now the Community, while thanking God for 
the progress that has been made, is far from 
claiming that the full programme here defined 
as preliminary to a complete resurrection mani- 
festation, has been proceeded with. The powers 
of habit, of inherited perversion, and of the world- 
ly principalities which have governed life, are not 
to be supplanted ina moment. It would be a 
miracle if they could be worn away in several gen- 
erations. But in view of the steady transforma- 
tion in character, in social life, and in industrial 
conditions, which is witnessed among us, we think 
there is nothing too great to hope in the line of 








manure and compost manufacture on the one hand, 


fill the whole horizon, or obliterate another class 


physical redemption. The feeling of the Commu- 


nity in respect to the death question is that of 
sun-rise, and not of sun-down. 

4. But we consider that it would be childish in 
us to watch the times and seasons for the accom- 
plishment of truth, or, because God has called us 
to work with him in the solution of his world- 
long purpose against death, to think that we can 
expect from him a special contract in our fayor, 
guaranteeing individuals against temporary cap- 
tivity to the foe. The only contract that we can 
claim er wish in the case, is to be placed on the 
footing of Paul, where we can say, ‘Though our 
outward man perish, yet the inward man is re- 
newed day by day.’ We have nothing but thank- 
fulness to God to be permitted to serve in this 
campaign; the road to the consummation of his 
grand purposes is before us, and if a thous- 
and deaths lie in the way, it is no matter; we 
shall go through to the end. 


Men and Weeds, 

A writer in Putnam’s Magazine mentions the 
curious fact, that wherever man goes, weeds are 
sure to follow. 

‘These seem not to be bound to their kinsfolk, 
the grains and grasses, but to man’s own immedi- 
ate home; they settle with never-failing punctu- 
ality around his house, near to his stable, or 
luxuriate on his dunghill, Travelers can thus 
trace, as the celebrated Augustin St. Hilaire did 
in Brazil, by the mere presence of weeds, even in 
the midst of a desert, the place of abandoned and 
utterly destroyed settlements. Stranger still is 
it, that the different races of men have different 





careful observer can in traveling see at once, by 
merely noticing the prevailing weeds, whether 
Europeans or Asiatics, Germans or slaves, Negroes 
or Indians have dwelt at certain places.’ 

Is there not in this fact a distinct hint ofa con- 
nection existing between spiritual causes and out- 
ward nature, tending to confirm the doctrine in 
Genesis that refers the origin of thorns, weeds 
and thistles, to the presence of sin? The Lord 
‘cursed the ground’ for man’s sake. And is there 
not equal ground to assume that in cleansing 
the spiritual nature, and returning to union with 
God and each other, we shall get rid of the weed- 
producing principle in the earth? Why should 
not every thing beautiful and angelic spring 
up spontaneously in man’s footsteps as well as 
curses? The writer in Putnam continues : 

‘It was not without good reason, then, that 
some of our Indian tribes called the plantain in 
their language ‘the white man’s footsteps;’ a 
simple but distinct vetch marks in like manner 
even now, long after the entire abandonment of 
tne land, the former dwelling-places of Norwe- 
gian colonists in Greenland. Historians, also, 
may thus learn yet many a lesson, even from 
weeds, as to the direction and length of the great 
migrations of the human race. One of the most 
remarkable instances of the kind is perhaps the 
almost universal dispersion of the so-called 
Jamestown weed. It came at first from India, 
whence gipsies carried it over the wide world, 
making constant use of its medical virtues and 
vices. They always kept it on hand, and even 
raised it around their encampments, and thus it 
followed their trace from the far east to the far 
west.’ 





A New Critic. 


The Editor of Putnam’s Magazine, in his Ed- 
itorial Notes, introduces us to a witty and censo- 
rious friend of his, Mr. ‘ Bildad Hardhed,’ some of 
whose discourse about the Opera and other things 
is amusing. This is the rather oblique way in 
which he commences his tirade on the Opera: 

‘O, Editor! I do not laugh, nor rage, at so 
small a thing as a garment; nor do I reluct only 
at so minute a power as the power of the fashion- 
kings across the sea. But I Jaugh for myself, 
and I rage for others, my countrymen; because 
we fall under the rule of an agoria—unknown 
to the Greeks and ancients; and into a magic 
drunkenness; and, I fear it is only the dreadful 
ointment which opens the eyes of the sorrowful, 
which shall enlighten my nation.’ 

‘There is no such word in Greek, as agoria.’ 
said we,—if you mean it for Greek. And explain 
your stuff about ointment. You talk apparent 
nonsense.’ ; 

‘It’s in English, then. Phantasmagoria is the 
agoria that is subduing us. And the dreadful 
ointment is disapp-ointment.’ 

After applying the vigorous common sense 
which sits naturally on him to the dissecting of 
the Opera absurdity, ‘ Hardhed’ turns to the mil- 
itary system, and handles that in similar style.— 
The following reply to an angry demonstration by 
‘General Delablueblazes,’ shows up the profess- 
ional soldier about as he is: 

‘Don’t understand me as intending anything 
derogatory to you, General. I don’t mean it at all. 
But seriously, now, consider the soldier. Im- 
primis, he carries a bushel of cotton in the breast 
of his coat, to make him a full, manly chest.— 
Therein, General, he labors under a mistake; 
that is emulating the beauties proper to the other 
sex. Further, he is tricked out with all sorts 





of pretty things; he has a gay red sash; ora 
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long strings, or ling typically from the cran- 
oom 3; or Me rea sy ag or white feathers ; 
a decoration for a naked Indian, He wears 
a hat bestuck with spread eagles and chains and 
scraps of fur and shiny leather, as if it were 
fashioned after the picture in the kaleidoscope. 
He has a streak ply trowsers’ leg; some gilt 
copper on his jacket; bright buttons and plenty 
of them. What a nice and appropriate outfit 
for a spoilt child; but what a childish bedi- 
zenment fora man! Childish; and therefore, ac- 
cording to the clothes-philosophy, the soldier is a 
child, nota man. Herein, also, is he 4 small child; 
that the indulgence of his passions is the most 
noticeable part of his life. Fighting, which is a 
business whose whole essence is passion, is all 
that gives him an existence. No fight, no sol- 
dier. Also, he is a devil; for he lives to do evil 
to others, his enemies, so-called. Also, he is a 
weevil (7. e. wee evil—small plague; the deriva- 
tion here being by the rule of contraries, since 
the soldier is no small plague;) because he lives 
upon that which others earn and preserve for him. 
I might make a much longer string of similitudes, 
but the game is not worth the candle. I presume 
I have sufficiently proved that soldiers have no 
business to be called men.’ 





In answer to the request of a subscriber at the 

south, Mr. Tuacker gives the following: 
Recipe for Making Grafting-Wax. 

Two pounds bees-wax, two pounds tallow and 
five pounds rosin melted together. If it is to be 
applied with the hand, it should be poured while 
hot into cold water, and worked with greased 
hands, as in making shoemaker’s wax. 

It occurs to us to say that any information which 
the Community have on the subject of practical 
gardening and fruit-culture will be communicated 
with pleasure. Inquiries will be answered by Mr, 
Tuacker and others through the Circular. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


NEWS FROM EUROPE. 

By the arrival of the Asia at Boston, intelligence 
has been received from Europe up to the 3d inst. 
As was expected at the last advices, the resignation 
of Lord John Russell as Minister of War, was followed 
by that of the whole Cabinet; and up to the time of 
the Asia’s sailing no new ministry had been formed. 
The Queen sent for Lord Derby, and empowered him 
to form a ministry; but failing to secure the codp- 
eration of Lord Palmerston he declined. Lord 
Palmerston is represented as being the most popu- 
lar man, and the London Times is out with an arti- 
cle in his favor, but the Queen, it is said, does not 
like him. 

There is nothing of special note from the Crimea. 
Accounts continue to be received of the hardships, 
sufferings and privations of the English troops. The 
men are said to freeze to death in the trenches. 

Diplomacy and preparation for future contingen- 
cies appear to be the most active. All Germany is 
said to be arming. Austria and Prussia are bidding 
against each other to secure the favor of the lesser 
German Powers, and in a late vote of the General 
Committee of the Germanic Diet at Frankfort, on 
the question of the mebilization of the Federal army, 
Prussia obtained a decided advantage. 

The treaties between England, France, and Sar- 
dinia are published. Sardinia engages to send in 
English ships 15,000 men to the Crimea under the 
command of Sardinian Generals, and England agrees 
to lend Sardinia a million sterling, or twoif wanted, 
at three per cent interest, and France and England 
together guarantee to protect Sardinia during the 
present war. 





CUBA. 
Late advices from Havana bring intelligence 
of the discovery of an extensive plot to assassinate 
the Governor General, and overthrow the govern- 
ment; while simultaneously with it is brought to 
light the intended descent upon the island of a large 
force of fillibusters, from the southern States, under 
the lead of Gen. Quitman, and variously estimated 
at from 4000 to 8000 men. The inhabitants were in 
a state of great excitement; and the plot is reported 
to have been put down only by the vigorous and en- 
ergetic measures of the Governor General. Some 
seventy or eighty arrests were made, among whom 
were some of the most wealthy and influential citi- 
zens of the island, and intimate friends of the Gov- 
ernor. Great preparations were in active progress 
to meet the expected invasion. All the marine 
force had been put in requisition for the transporta- 
tion of troops ; and it is stated that two British ships 
of war were engaged in the same business. The 
whole island was declared in a state of seige, and 
all the ports in a state of blockade. A proclamation 
was issued, ordering the enlistment of all yolunteers 
between the ages of 18 and 50, who were capable of 
bearing arms; and also giving orders to show no 
quarter to the invaders. 
MEXICO. 
An arrival at New Orleans furnishes us with the fol- 
lowing items: The Government troops have defeated 
an insurgent force under Gen. Kamerlo; and anum- 


“ber of rebels under his command being captured 


they were shot. Santa Anna offered to Gen. La 
Vega the temporary charge of the Government 





THE CIRCULAR. 


felt at Vera Cruz and the city of Mexico onthe Ist 
inst, and much damage was done to the public works. 

P. 8.—Later advices, however, report that the rev- 
olutionary party are gaining strength. The rumor 
was credited, that a Provisional Government had 
been formed at Acapulco, with Gen. Alvarez at its 
head. The revolutionists at Tehuantepec had de- 
clared in favor of Alvarez. 

A proposition has been made to the government to 
carry the mails between Vera Cruz and Mexico in 
48 hours and establish a daily communication. 





PASSING TOPICS. 


—For some time past immense quantities of field 
and drift ice have made the navigation of Long 
Island Sound very difficult. On that coldest night 
of last week, (Tuesday,) the steamers Commodore 
and Connecticut started from their respective ports, 
Stonington and New London, for New-York. The 
Commodore was 68 hours in reaching New-York, in- 
stead of eight, her usual time ; and the Connecticut 
arrived in port 61 hours after starting. Great 
anxiety prevailed in New-York respecting the miss- 
ing boats; and much joy was universally felt when 
it was known that both boats had safely reached 
their destination on Thursday evening. 

—The telegraph reports from Washington, that a 
Bill has passed both houses of Congress, granting to 
Messrs. Alden & Eddy a right of way for a telegraph 
to the Pacific, two hundred feet wide, in perpetuity, 
and leaving the parties to select their own route, to 
build in their own time, to fix their own rates of 
tolls, and extend over all the property of the line 
the penal law of the United States for its protection. 

—The household of Queen Victoria numbers 246 
persons, without counting servants. 

—Railroad traveling on the western prairies 
proves to be rather a serious matter at this season 
of the year. Twoor three instances have been re- 
ported lately in which the trains were stopped by 
the drifts of snow, and being unable to proceed eith. 
er way, were exposed to the driving blasts of the 
prairies for several days. The passengers suffered 
much from cold and the scarcity of provisions. — 
The cars were broken up to furnish fuel, and in 
one case, it is said they were forced to the necessity 
of feeding on dogs to save themselves from starving. 

—tThe fifteenth anniversary of Queen Victoria’s 
marriage with Prince Albert was to be celebrated 
at Windsor Castle on the 9th of February. 

—Major Gen. Scott has been made a Lientenant 
General by a joint resolution of Congress. 

—Mr. William L. Crandall of Syracuse, who has 
recently prepared a report on the state of education 
in the State, by appointment of the Legislature, has 
just issued a book entitled, ‘ Three Hours School a 
Day: A talk with Parents,’ in which he advocates 
as the title imports, the system of schooling children 
but three hours a day, the rest of the time to be de- 
voted to work and play. 

—A State School for Idiots has been in success- 
ful operation for a few years at Troy, New York, 
for the accommodation of which the State is now 
erecting a large Asylum at Syracuse. The Albany 
Journal gives an interesting account of the success 
of this institution, and the means employed to edu- 
cate and elevate the condition of this heretofore- 
considered hopeless class. 

—wWe learn that in some parts of the State oyster 
parties (to which all classes are invited to purchase 
tickets of admission) are taking the place of ‘ dona- 
tion parties,’ for the benefit of pastors. The supper 
is generally followed by a dance, in which the 
younger portion more particularly engage. 

—-Judge Loring, who became noted last year, by 
his rendition of the fugitive slave, Burns, back into 
slavery. was lately nominated by the Corporation of 
Harvard College, as a Law Lecturer to that institu- 
tion. This nomination called out much opposition, 
and its rejection, by the Board of Overseers, was an 
occasion of great rejoicing to the Bostonians. The 
vote stood twenty yeas to ten nays. About three 
bushels of petitions, it is said, have been presented 
to the Legislature of Massachusetts praying for 
his removal from the office of Judge of Probate. 


--The new wire suspension bridge just opened 
across the Mississippi River at St. Anthony’s Falls, 
is built with one span, 680 feet long, and 17 feet 
wide ; and is located about one hundred yards above 
the first break of its waters into rapids above the 
falls. Its general appearance is said to be light, 
graceful, and in the highest degree ornamental. 
--The Mayor of New-York has written a letter to 
the Belgian Consul of that city, declaring his con- 
viction that a number of Belgian emigrants, who 
have lately arrived there, and are now imprisoned 
in the Tombs, are convicts, shipped to this country 
by the local authorities at Antwerp; and requesting 
him to return them at the expense of the Belgian 
Government. The Consul has referred the matter to 
the Belgian Charge at Washington. 

—The losses of the Russians in the present East- 
ern war as Officially announced for the present year, 
amount to the sum of 111,182 men. The correspond- 
ent of the Tribune estimates that the loss of the Al- 





but he declined it Shocks of an earthquake were 


lies and Turks cannot be much less, inasmuch as the 





English alone have lost above 80,000 men, mostly by 
disease. 





Correspondence of the Circular. 
In-door Employment--Retorm in Dress. 
Wallingford Commune, Feb. 8, 1855. 

This is the third day that our family, consisting 

of twenty-two individuals, has been shut up in- 
doors by stress of weather. Last Tuesday we were 
out on the mill-pond, sawing and drawing ice, but 
it was at the peril of our ears and toes. Since 
then, a north-wester has set in, which together 
with the extreme cold, has utterly obstructed 
out-door operations. 
This position of things, gives an admirable op- 
portunity to test the value of the Community the- 
ory of industry, that of having varied employ- 
ments in-doors as well as out, and of the mingling 
of the sexes in business. It is quite supposable 
that a family of the size of this, would find seri- 
ous ennui and inconvenience in being thus sudden- 
ly cut off from the greater part of their daily avo- 
cations. But ourexperience already demonstrates 
that the fashions of Communism go far towards re- 
lieving winter of its tediousness, and making sport 
out of its changeable modes. The men are not, 
afraid toheip in the feminine avocations of cooking, 
sewing and the household departments generally. 
Our traveling-bag manufacture is, moreover, an un- 
failing resource on such occasions. 

We are in this way prepared tosympathize with 
the women in their various occupations— to know 
their hardships and to deal reasonably and justly 
in respect to them, as well as to assist them by sug. 
gesting any improvements which would more natu- 
rally occur to one who is freshly initiated into a 
business than to those to whom it has become a 
matter of routine. One job which is manifestly 
quite irksome, ordinarily, is that of making beds 
in cold rooms in cold weather. Let any man 
undertake the task of making up half a dozen from 
day to day in the depth of winter, and he will 
soon discover the necessity of wearing mittens, 
and be prepared to appreciate some of the drudge- 
ry that women undergo. In fact, it would natu- 
rally suggest to his mind tha,luxury of dwelling 
ina large Commune, economically warmed through- 
out by means of hot-air furnaces. 

A most manifest obstacle to the mingling of the 
sexes in business, is the inappropriateness of wo- 
men’s dress. Indeed in providing for common com- 
fort with our present habits we see a most nonsensi- 
cal difference between the dress of men, and that 
of women. Look for illustration, at the covering 
for the arms. Women usually have but two 
thicknesses of cotton cloth or its equivalent, 
which is the lined sleeve of the dress. Men have 
not only this amount of covering in the shirt-sieeve 
and the lining of the coat, but they have the 
woolen cloth covering of the coat-sleeve besides 
which they wear in-doors and out. True, when 
women go out they can put on a sack or a bung- 
ling shawl, but these are hardly equivalent to the 
comfortable over-coat which men wear. The 
covering for the feet is another serious obstacle 
to the freedom of women. The idea of women as. 
sisting the men in the garden or elsewhere, is ut- 
terly prohibited in wet or very cold weather by 
the flimsy character of their shoes and stockings. 
If women are really such delicate beings as fash- 
ion pretends, why does not fashion take better 
care of them and give better clothing? It is evi- 
dent that a reform in dress must go along with a 
reform in habits and occupations. H. J. S, 





An Oneida Journal. 


Tuesday, Feb. 13, Evening.—Conversation about 
the improvement of time—a trite subject, it may be 
thought, but one which is gaining in interest with 
us every day. The iden was suggested, of every 
member’s keeping a log-book or a daily account of 
how he spends his hours and minutes. It was further 
suggested that as many as had a mind to volunteer, 
should be liable to have the reading of their log 
called for at any time, for the entertainment and 
profit of the evening meeting. By thus keeping the 
subject agitated, and drawing out experience, we 
may approximate to some solution of the problem 
before us, how to occupy the 24 hours. 

ednesday, Feb. 14. Evening.—The financial 
committee introduced the subject of provisions, the 
high price of flour, butter, &c., and took the mind 
of the Association in respect to using a good share 
of brown bread for the present. General content 
with retrenchment in the use of wheat was express- 
ed, and a disposition to make any other desirable 
reduction of our table luxuries. It is now a year 
or more that we have dispensed with butter on the 
table at dinner, and we are really much attached to 
the habit. Brown bread, has been growing in favor 
with us. This is mixed rye and corn-meal, a New 
England production, not native in wheat-growing 
States. An article was read in the Tribune, about 





the famine in New-York city, well calculated to stir 
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up thankfulness for the plenty we enjoy. Though 
we are released from slavish labor, we are yet fed 
bountifully, and as daintily as is for our good, while 
the poor in New-York would be glad of the chance to 
earn the meanest fare by drudging toil, and yet are 


starving. 
A Memeper’s Loo. 


Wednesday, Feb. 14.—Arose when the bell rung, 
dressed and put my bed to air—took breakfast, then 
studied Bible-lesson ; knit while the Bible exercises 
were attended too. Went to my chamber and assist- 
ed to put the room in order, then attended to iron- 
ing until about 11 o’clock. Wrote about half an 
hour, then studied next Bible-lesson until dinner. 
Gave a lesson on the piano from 1 o’clock to 2, an- 
other from 2 o’clock to 3; then practiced myself from 
8 o’clock till 4. Then read in‘ Plurality of Worlds,’ 
took the evening repast, worked a short time ; read 
a Home-Talk on keeping accounts. Listened toa 
lecture on grammar, in which an independent spirit 
of inquiry was recommended, and the simple doc- 
trines of common sense were held up in preference 
to the mere words used in the science. Attended 
evening meeting; worked a little at knitting, then 
retired, grateful for being permitted to enjoy the 
benefits of this school. In the night my mind was 
active in dreaming. I seemed to be making my es- 
cape from ship board—from rising water, which was 
fast filling the vessel. The waves were dashing 
around and the ship wasin danger. I hurried to 
get out calling on O to make haste or we 
should be overwhelmed. Got out safely—-kept 
on dreaming I know not what, but awoke early 
on Thursday, exclaiming with a joyful spirit. 
* Blessed art thou among women!’ This made so viv- 
id an impression on my mind that I believed it was 
the Spirit of Truth that brought it. I pondered it in 
my thoughts and came to the conclusion that some 
special manifestation was to be given to some one of 
the women of this church, and I resolved to watch 
and see how God would specially manifest himself. 
Arose before the first bell rung, refreshed and hap- 
py, dressed and went to breakfast; studied Bible 
lesson ; knitin theclass; after which I read the next 
lesson once through. Ironed until about 11; then 
wrote until dinner time. I will not omit to say that 
an excellent spirit of love reigned and ruled in the 
ironing room. M. P. remarked that she never in her 
life had found her heart so drawn out in love toward 
the sisters as she had lately. ‘Blessed art thou 
among women’ came to mind again, and I related the 
experience of the morning. One of the sisters in- 
quired if it referred to myself? I answered, I thought 
not; that it was not then revealed to my mind to 
whom the salutation was particularly addressed. 
She replied, ‘it means all of us!’ I had not waited 
and watched in vain. I felt the loving spirit of all 
present: and acknowledge my faith strengthened by 
such experiences. Such are the manifestations which 
are most lovely and to be desired. Such will bring 
us peace. A. E. Pe 

Thursday, Feb, 15.—Winding up of our carpet- 
bag work for the present, having exhausted material 
on hand. The ‘ bees’ after dinner have been very 
popular. Elbow has touched elbow all over the par- 
lor sometimes when a hundred needles were flying, 
and a bee-hive would best deseribe the hum and 
liveliness of the scene. Seasons of industrial com- 
munion they may be called, and we have found them 
as truly edifying and as attractive to the influx of 
Christ’s spirit as meetings for religious commun- 
ion ever were. To continue the ‘bees’ we shall 
take up btaiding palm-leaf hats, at which our 
children haye worked two hours a day through 
the winter. We have enough experienced braid- 
ers to commence the hats, and initiate the raw 
ones. It would be too much like losing a ‘ sanctuary 
privilege,’ to suspend the bees. There is more or 
less tendency in Community to make a hotel life of 
it—the hotel feeling would take the place of the 
family, home feeling, if it was not resisted. We 
find that unitary industry is a good promoter of the 
family spirit. There is more of the freedom of home 
in our bees than in our evening meetings. We con- 
tinue to experiment in the way of finding out the 
two parts of industry, and harmonizing them so as 
to make good music in all our work. A treble sing- 
er took a lesson yesterday in ‘ laying out’ the pieces 
of a paneled door, and to-day in sawing the joints. 
The performance would not be very creditable to a 
professional joiner, and the door will not be so per- 
fect as it would have been if the man whose job it 
was, had been less gencrous, and done it himself; 
but the sacrifice was made in a good cause. 

Sunday, Feb. 18. Evening.--Criticism of Mrs M. 
and Mrs. B., at their own request. As they are 
women who have given tone to the society here as 
much as any, the criticism was generally profita- 
ble. It related chiefly to their state of spirit in re- 
spect to faith and hope. Some excellent apples were 
passed, a present from H. N. L. of Verona. 

Monday, Feb. 19. Evening.—After the correspon- 
dence six Jogs were read, handed in by persons whose 
names were drawn from a volunteer list the night 
before. Miscellaneous conversation followed; one 
topic was the importance of having rotation in labor 
at the grist-mill. That is a kind of work that no 
person should be confined to long ata time. In the 








first place it is notoriously unhealthy steadily pur- 
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sued. Itis very confining, without being a first-rate 
school for education of soul or body. There should 
be enough acquainted with the business in the 
Association to allow of frequent change. Several 
volunteered to learn the trade for the sake of 
relieving those who serve in it now. A party 
of six left this evening at 11 0’clock to take the 
night-train for Albany, four going to Newark 
and two to Putney. Three of the former expect to 
go to ‘ Willow Place,’ and with additional help from 
Wallingford put our old premises in a shape to rent 
or sell. 41 and 48 are to be divorced and restored 
to a state of single blessedness. Our nice coal vault 
amply large for both houses, will no longer answer 
for but one—a second must be built—and various 
other duplications made which communizing two 
houses in one had reduced. 


The Natural a Reflex of the Spiritual. 


The inquiry not unfrequently suggests itself, 
What isthe world of spirits? Is it a world in 
appearance like our own, of hills and valleys, 
lakes and rivers, or an undefinable, dreamlike 
something, totally unlike it? Is it far away in 
some unknown locality, or is it an all-pervading 
presence like the God who made it, giving ex- 
istence and form to all its visible exponents ? 

Perhaps if we can collect the scattered hints 
of the Scriptures to a focus, they will afford 
light on this subject. We would have it un- 
derstood that our remarks do not refer to Hades, 
which is in some sense but an adjunct of the 
present, visible state, but to that world where 
the angels dwell, which is interior and spperior 
to this. 

The Bible tells us, that Man was made in 
the image of God. Man was the last work of 
his maker, the crowning glory of the visible 
creation, and its ruler; he was made in the 
image of the great Ruler of the world unseen. 
Thus the natural world, as far as its head is 
concerned, is a reflected image of the spiritual. 
Does not this fact give us some prima facie 
ground to expect that a similar correspondence 
will be found, through the other kingdoms of the 
natural world, with the spiritual? If this shall 
be found so, there is foundation in actual fact 
for the numerous and striking analogies between 
spiritual and natural processes, that are so often 
alluded to, and which are used for the purpose 
> linea quite frequently in the Bible it- 
self. 

With respect to its inhabitants, we know 
that the angels are so like men, as to have been 
mistaken for them in many instances. We 
know also that multitudes of redeemed man- 
kind inhabit that world with them. We know 
that angels can eat and drink as men do; is 
there no opportunity for the exercise of this 
faculty in their world? Do they not pluck of 
the tree of life, that bears twelve manner of 
fruits? Do they not eat of the food which 
David says was given to Israel ; ‘ He had com- 
manded the clouds from above, and had opened 
the doors of heaven, and had rained down 
manna upon them to eat, and had given them 
of the corn of heaven. Man did eat angels’ 
food : te sent them meat to the full 7? 

It may be said in relation to these and other 
expressions used in the Bible, that they are 
merely figurative,—not designed to be under- 
stood literally. But it should be recollected, 
that if these similes, as fruits, trees, rivers, &c., 
mean anything, there must be some objects in 
the spiritual sphere to which they correspond, 
and of which they are the external reflection— 
which is all that we assume, and all that, in 
fact, we can at present ascertain. 

But it is interesting to observe how many fa- 
miliar objects the Bible speaks of as existing in 
that world. There is the holy city, with its 
streets and gates, its walls and foundations, its 
gold and jewels; the river of life flowing 
through it, with blooming trees upon its banks ; 
the throne of God ; all existing in such a tang- 
ible form that it could be transferred to this 
earth, and have a place among the nations. 

There are armies spoken of in that world, 
horses, chariots, and horsemen, wars with in- 
fernal enemies, processions, assemblies, harps 
and musi¢, altars and incense, censers, trump- 
ets, glass, lamps, and various living creatures ; 
besides fire and water, the sun and stars, the sea 
and other objects in regard to which it is diffi- 
cult to tell whether the spiritual or natural world 








is meant, so blended are they. If all these 
things exist there, why not also others? why 
not suppose that the visible, in all its branches, 
is but a reflex of the everlasting invisible, and 
that all the things which man has made are 
but unwitting copies of things that exist there. 
Evideutly all our thoughts are inspired by spir- 
its, either good or evil ; our thoughts give birth 
to inventions and visible objects ; hence those 
objects have their origin beyond the vail, and 
we are but mediums in the process. ‘ There 
are also celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial : 
but the glory of the celestial is one, and the 
glory of the terrestrial is another.’ 1Cor. 15: 40. 


We shall much simplify this subject in our 
minds, if we can leave out altogether the idea 
of space in connection with it. ‘The kingdom 
of heaven is within us ;? and the kingdom of 
heaven includes the angelic world. Our souls 
are in communication with the great ocean of 
spirits, like a water-filled hollow in a rock that 
has unseen communication with the sea. The 
motion of the waters is felt, but the uniting 
passage is unseen. So the true idea of the 
spiritual world is that it is within all things— 
pervading the length and breadth of the mighty 
universe, and every fiber of our being. So all 
things have as it were a soul ; and the soul alone 
is eternal, the forms perish and pass away ; 
‘and we look not at the the things which are 
seen, but at the things which are not seen ; for 
the things which are seen are temporal ; 
but the things which are not seen are eternal.’ 
This pervasion is true also to some extent of 
the world of evil, in the present state of things. 
As mankind bear partly the image of God, 
and partly the image of Satan, so the objects 
of this world are partly the reflex of the spirit- 
ual world of evil, and partly the reflex of the 
world of good. In this way only can we ac- 
count for the many things that mar the harmo- 
py of nature since the fall. 

When the world was first created, it was made 
in the likeness of heaven, and the beauties of 
Eden, ‘ the trees of the garden of God’ were 
the result; but the fall let in the powers below, 
and images of the infernal world began to dis- 
figure the beautiful earth: ‘thorns and thistles 
shall it bring forth to thee.’ Thenceforth the 
things of this world, like mankind, partook of 
the images of heaven and hell; but the promise 
is, that the restitution of all things shall cast 
out again all things that offend, and bring back 
the likeness of heaven in its pristine beauty. 

Perhaps when the arcana of this subject are 
more fully unfolded to us, we shall see much 
spiritual significance in the multiplied rites and 
ordinances of the Jewish law; in the minute 
directions respecting the size, form, and mate- 
rial of the various parts of the tabernacle and 
its furniture , and in the rules respecting clean 
and unclean animals. Speaking of sacrifices, 
Paul says, ‘ It was therefore necessary that the 
patterns of things in the heavens should be pu- 
rified with these ; but the heavenly things them- 
selves with better sacrifices than these.’ 


Gome Paragraphs. 


REMEMBERING THE MERCIES OF GOD. 

How refreshing it is to call to mind God’s 
dealings with us in the past--to count over his 
mercies, the wonderful deliverances he has 
granted, and the great salvation he bas wrought 
aut in us. Our hearts are thereby awakened 
anew to love, gratitude, and faith. 

From readings in our late Bible-lessons, we 
see that God is pleased to have his goodness 
keptinremembrance. How often he rehearses 
to the children of Israel, ‘I am thy God which 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt ;’ and he 
commands them to repeat to their children by 
day and by night, and by the way side, all his 
wonderful dealings with them. 

It was a noted feature in the character of 
David, the man after God’s own heart, to be 
continually recounting over and over the good- 
ness and mercies of his God—to speak, and sing 
and meditate thereon even in the night watches 

I remember a period in my experience il- 
lustrative of what is pleasing to God in this mat~ 
ter. I was under a cloud of very great darkness 











and temptation, given up as it seemed to the 
buffetings of a hard, despairing, reprobate spirit. 
But I found deliverance, found my way out in- 
to light, peace, and hope, by goiug back and 
searching out God’s goodness, and acknowledg- 
ing what he had done for me until my heart 
broke and melted in gratitude. God refused to 
listen to my cries, or help in my distress until 
I recognised his goodness in the past and wil- 
fully appreciated the works he had wrought in 
me. H. M. & 





HOW TO RECEIVE AFFLICTIONS. 

The spirit manifested by King David, under 
the cursing of Shimei (2 Sam. 16: 5—12) 
suggests the true course of turning all trials or 
acevsations to good account, as a blessed means 
of dying to self, and securing unity and favor 
with God. David said,‘ Let him alone, and 
let him ourse, for the Lord hath bidden him. 
Tt may be that the Lord will look on mine 
afflictions, and that the Lord will requite me 
good for his cursing this day.” What we want 
to make us prosperous and happy, is the favor 
of God; his Spirit causes our enemies to be 
at peace with us, and gives us substantial rest 
and justification. By mingling with the world 
our spirits become crusted over, causing an 
obstruction to the free flow of Christ’s life and 
favor in us; then if we accept those afflictions 
which crucify the flesh, in that spirit of meek- 
ness and faith which David manifested, instead 
of fretting at our circumstances, it will break 
the spirit of evil that oppresses us, and soften 
our hearts, causing the light of Christ’s coun- 
tenance to shine upon us; so that we may feel, 
as David did, that it is good for us that we 
have been afflicted, because it teaches us obe- 
dience. We may therefore glory in tribula- 
tions, knowing that they work in us patience, 
experience and hope ; because the love of God 
is shed abroad in our hearts. x. 





RETURNING TO YOUTH. 
My mind has lately dwelt with much interest 
on the subject of victory over death. Though 
I have been frequently attacked by disease in 
different ways, I am still conscious that resur- 
rection life is growing in my inward man, and 
I believe it will in time quicken and renew my 
body , and restore all things to youthful vigor 
and activity. I already feel more youthful 
than I have for many years previous. Bright 
visions of youthful elasticity and future enjoy- 
ment occasionally pass before my mind, filling 
my mouth with praise and my tongue with 
singing. The youthful, childlike state is evi- 
dently the state that God loves and that is at- 
tractive to angelio spirits. But oldness in all 
its forms is displeasing to God, and will never 
enter the holy city. ‘Except ye be converted 
and become as littie children, ye shall not enter 
the kingdom of God.’ Nothing is more certain 
than that the resurrection life of Christ in be- 
lievers will quicken their mortal bodies. The 
Lord has promised it ; and he will suffer heav- 
en and earth to pass away before he will per- 
mit one of the least of his promises to fail. 
‘They that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength; they shall mount up with wings 
as eagles ; they shall run ; and not be weary ; 
and they shall walk, and not faint.’ c. E. 





THE BOOK OF REVELATION. 

How charming and mysterious thou art !— 
Thy inspired language thrills the heart with 
unuttereble delight, vibrating the electric fire 
of heaven through the inmost soul. In study- 
ing thy visions and prophecies our hearts at one 
time are filled with awe at thy fearful judg- 
ments, at another with joy, praise and adora- 
tion at the divine beauties of the New Jerusa- 
lem, and the sweet murmurings of the songs of 
the redeemed that have come out of great trib- 
ulation, having washed their robes white in the 
‘ blood of the lamb.’ We seem to hear them 
shouting, ‘ Salvation to eur God that sitteth on 
the throne, and to the Lamb; blessing and 
glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honor, 
and power, and might, be unto our God forever 
and ever.’ The prayers of the saints, offered 
up with the incense from the golden censer, 





stirs us up to pray for the freshness of our ‘ first 
love,’ that it may arise as sweet incense from 
the golden altar, up before the throne of God. 
The magnificence of the New Jerusalem 
coming down from God out of heaven, ravish- 
es our senses with unutterable delight ; heaven 
opens to our view and seems surrounded by a 
halo of glory that is dazzling to behold. O 
can it be that we poor, feeble worms of the dust 
are called to dwell in such a place of joy, 
where we have no need of the sun or the moon, 
for the glory of God and the Lamb is the light 
thereof. I seem to hear ‘ the Spirit and the 
Bride saying come, and let him that is athirst 
come, and whosoever will, let him take of the 
water of life freely.’ C. A. 8. 





Give. 


See the rivers flowing 
Downward to the sea, 

Pouring all their treasures 
Bountiful and free— 

Yet, to help their giving, 
Hidden springs arise: 

Or, if need be, showers 
Feed them from the skies ! 


Watch the princely flowers 
Their rich fi ce spread, 
Load the air with perfumes, 
From their beauty shed— 
Yet their lavish spending, 
Leaves them not in dearth, 
With fresh life replenished 
By their mother earth. 


Give thy heart's best treasures | 
From fair nature learn ; 
Give thy love—and ask not, 
Wait not a return! 
And the more thou spendest 
From thy little store, 
With a double bounty, 
God will give thee more. 
(Exchange. 





Home Government. 

The following from the Charleston Mercury on 
the training of children, is worth reading. not be- 
cause it is new, but because it embodies principles 
of good sense that though often repeated, are some- 
times forgotten: 

“It is a mistake to think that children love the 
parents less who maintain a proper authority 
over them. On the contrary they respect them 
more. It isa cruel and unnatural selfishness 
that indulges children in @ foolish and hurtful 
ver. Parents are guides and counsellors to their 
children. As a guide in a foreign land, they un- 
dertake to pilot them safely through the shoals 
and quicksands of inexperience. If the guide 
allows his followers all the liberty they please; 
if, because they dislike the constraint of the nar- 
row péth of safety, he allows them to stray into 
holes and precipices that destroy them, to slake 
their thirst in brooks that poison them, to loiter 
in woods full of wild beasts or deadly herbs, can 
he be called asure guide? And is it not the 
same with our children? They areas yet only in 
the preface, or, as it were, in the first chapter of 
the book of life. We have nearly finished it, or 
are far advanced. We must open the pages for 
these younger minds. If children see that their 
parents act from principle—that they do not find 
fault without reason, that they do not punish be- 
cause personal offense is taken, but because the 
thing in itself is wrong—if they see that while 
they are resolutely but affectionately refused what 
is not good for them, there is a willingness to oblige 
them in all innocent matters—they will soon ap- 
preciate such conduct. If no attention is paid to 
the rational wishes—if no allowance is made for 
youthful spirits—if they are dealt with in a hard 
and unsympathizing manner—the proud spirit will 
rebel, and the meek spirit be broken. Our stoop- 
ing to amuse them, our condescending to make 
ourselves one in their plays and pleasures at suit- 
able times, will lead them to know that it is not 
because we will not, but because we cannot at- 
tend to them, that at other times we refuse to do 
so. <A pert or improper way of speaking ought 


~ | not to be allowed. Clever children are very apt 


to be pert, and, iftoo much admired for it, and 
laughed at, become eccentric and disagreeable. 
It is often very difficult to check our own amuse- 
ments, but their future welfare should be re 
garded more than our present entertainment. It 
should never be forgotten that they are tender 
plants committed to our fostering care—that every 
thoughtless word or careless neglect may destroy 
a germ of immortality—“ that foolishness is 
bound up in the heart of a child”—and that we 
must ever, like watchful husbandmen, be on our 
guard against it. It is indeed little that we can 
do in our own strength, but if we are conscien- 
tious performers of our part—if we earnestly com- 
mend them in faith and prayer to the fostering 
care of their Father in heaven—to the tender love 
of Him, the angel of whose presence goes before 
them, and who carries these lambs in his bosom 
—we may then go on our way rejoicing—“ for he 
will never leave or forsake those whotrust in 
Him.” 

—_———_—_——_————— 
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